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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


When will the tale be o'er, 





Of warriors im the grave 





STANZAS. 


1 Looxep on the face of the summer-deck'd earth, 
With its gorgeous herbage, iis bright hued flowers 


And it smiled as fair as when first its birth 
Mark'd young creation’s hours 

But a cloud passed over the sunny sky, 

Aud the wind arose with a wailing cry ; 

Like a feeble infant's balf-uttered moan, 


Yet gathering its ——_ as it speeded on , 
their trunks on high 


‘Till the trees that hiftec 
Like columns supporting the vaulted sky, 
Were borne like gossamer by on the blast, 


And earth was laid bare as the storm swept pas 


I looked on the ocean—each little wave 
Leapt gladly up ‘neath the sunny ray ; 

And the music hid in each secret cave 
Awoke with its magic lay. 

The tempest arose, with its voice of migh' 

It summoned the waves to a fearful fight. 

Like evil spirits the dark clouds came, 

Each hurling its red bolt of living flame. 


Then wildly to combat the elements rushed, 
Till spent with its fury, the tempest was hushed 


Nor lett one trace of its madness behind, 


Save the throb of the ocean, the wail of the wind 


I turned to look on a nobler sight— 
The glortoas tablet of manhood's brow 


Stili marked with the impress of heaven's own | 


Though earth-stained and faded now. 


Chat brow was writhed with its thoughts of pau 


And passion had swollen each starting vei 
More fearful the light of that lurid eye 


Chan the flashing of swords as they gleam on high 


rill passion, tamed by itself, grew mild, 


And the strong man wept like a wayward chi! 


jh what is the madness of earth and of seas 


To the tearful fury of storms like these 
Che tempests of nature at length find rest, 


Rut when sleep the storms of the human breast ’ 





“ VAIN THE WATERS.” 


Vain the waters roll between us, 
Cherished of my sou! so long ; 

Sunny days in bliss have seen us- 
Stil the silken tie ix strong ; 

‘hither links are round me twining 

(ther lights in love are shining 

But in vain their witchery 

As remembrance circles thee, 


W hen the bright moon through yon az 


Tracks her way in pathless light, 
When to music's sybil measure 
Pleasure wakes the revel might 
“ull one thought, in fancy gleaming 
Flutters in the moon's pale beaming 
Or amid that festal glee 
In remembrance circles thee 
Neves on my path ts springing 
One fair bloom of summer hours 
But to thee its leaves are flinging 
Memory of our childhood's bowe 
Stull the red rose there is blushing 
Stull the crystal wave is gushing, 
And one bliss awakes for me 
\s remembrance circles thee 





GLORY. 


here is a leaf whose life is fed 
Not by the dews of heaven, 
Not by the sunlight nourished, 
Not by the shades of even ; 
it springs not by the green-wood tre¢ 
Nor by the valley stream 
soldier, the leaf is bright for thee, 
And for thy spirit’s dream 
Soldier, the wreath is twined for th 
But oft in bitter mockery. 


It comes but as the starry light, 
Upon the wild and desert gloom 

\ sun-beam o'er the mildew-blight 
To paint yet not revive its bloom 

What is it that the brow is crown’d 


With the fresh green leaf of victory 


What wit that the shield 1 bound 


With the bloom of the olive tre¢ 
lis strewing o*er an aching breast, 
lhe mockery of the laurel’s greet 


\With the tell-tale swell of the seas atr 


Where the tempest-biast has beer 
lis placing on a withered stem 
The spring-flower’s youn 
iis gathering the mounta 

l'o sparkle on the lonely tom 











GREECE. 

ind of the pencil and the lyr 

he marble and the dome 
Whose name is to the muse a fir 

Whose temples are a home 
Chme of a wealth unbought 

Where genius long enshrint 
ilis treasury of thought 

Ihe Peru of the mind! 








Land of that unforgotten few 
lhe breathing rampart-rock 
at towered a Pelion to the vi 
‘ - 


the b hock 
t vattie shock 


Of maidens in their gore * 


Land of the fettered slave ! 

Thy bonds shall burst asunde: 
“‘reedom is on the wave, 

Hark to her echoing thunder ' 
The red-cross banner gleaming— 
And Gallia’s white-field streamins 
And the black-eagle screaming— 

Sweep o'er th’ Agean sea 
lhe Moslem horde is shrinking 
Che crescent’s glory sinking- 

And the land of song is free 


LINES TO A LADY, 


faring her sing “Araby's Daughter, 





Once more—that strain once more, 

Lady, in thy soft kindliness repeat 

Phan sleep to weaned nature far more sweet 
When day's stern toils are o'er 


Still midst the ivory keys 
Viing thy light fingers in their magic 
And on my raptured spirit richly shower 
Those heaven-caught melodies. 


The humbiest captive to thy hallowed « 
Yielding in child-like gentleness of heart 


Thy voice is like the play 
OW evening zephyrsin the summer bow 
Chat give a freshness to the sleeying fk 

Which drooped beneath the « 


Thus when thy passing «kil! 
The hidden depths of harmony reveals 
om my young heartan unknow 
Each thought of future ill 





The world has then no chair 
Can hold the spirit from its joyous fhgit 
Por, springing upward 1p its native nm 
It breaks each link in twain. 


Oft ia the night's still reign, 
Borne on mmagination’s daring wing, 
I ve heard the dancing spheres in co 


Then, lady, fling once more 
Ihy flying fingers mid the ivory keys 
Nnd still sweet tones of seraph meloc 


CHILDE HAROLD. 
was © dreamer !—on his way 
wenot—a melancholy man 
Joy's sunbeams round him d 

After his pilgrimage began ; 
With kindling thought he passed alor 
And darkening sorrow o'er him flun, 
A gloom that woke his lyre to song, 
And woke sad tones its chords amor 





Vet he was not a loved onc 
Pleasures and kindred passed away 
Me pour'd no sigh—he shed no tear 
Above their cold and wasting ¢! 
He bowed not to the gloomy blest 
That gathered round his upright for 
When wind and cloud anc ' 
Midst the stern glories of the storm 
bowed not, when the foaming wave 
sheaved his bounding bark be 
When the sea oped its yawning grave 
Like the appalling jaws of death 
And when Ltalia’s sunny skies 
Bent sweetly o'er hie wanderings 
\ vacancy was in his eyes, 
And sadness on his wild harp string 
Young hope had flown him—and his « 


With sorrows that he would not epeak 
Though his heart's finest chords were 

Affections crush'd, and deep vows broken 
Had to his wayward lot been given 

And time bad stolen each gentle token 
That blessed his childhood's cloudiess | 


These had been his—and on his brow 
The shade of deep emotions fi 
As, leaning o'er his vessel's prow 
mark'd the blue waves rise and sw 
As on his dim and tearful sight 

Sad fading im the distant blue, 


Pierced the far haze in glory throug 
ut now he sleeps—and in that ale 
No tongue may tell what dreams ha 
fut fame and gref their vigils keep 


lhe thorny paths they once have 


TO THE CRITICS. 


Who seeks for spots in Sol, must ga7 





Hides beauties, trivial fault 
We own our work has some « 








VIEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 
THE BOWLING-GREEN. 


A RAPID increase of population, the natural consequenc: 
of great commercial prosperity, has left but few green spot 


, to cheer the eve amid this artificial wilderness of brick anc 


marble. Of these, the Battery, the Rowling-green, andthe Parl 
are the most conspicuous and ornamental The peculiar beautic 
and attractions of the Battery, heightened as they are by loca! 
circumstances, are familiar to all our citizens, and daily be 
come a theme of culogium in the mouth of every stranger 
especially of such as approach the city by water; and it 
history is too intimately connected with that of our revolution 
try struggle, to require a single remark. But the modes 
thiowling-green, (with a view of which the present number o 
the Mirror is embellished) is involved im somewhat more ob 
seurity, from which it is our present purpose to reseue it; @ 
task in which we feel the more interest, as there is some 
reason to believe that it will one cay become the site of a 
magnificent national monument, the ornament and pride 
that section of the city 

Historians inform us that in the vear 1620, king James | 
gave the Dutch permission to build some cottages on the bank 
of the Hudson, for the convenience of their vessels engage 
in trade with Brazil; and that, under this licence, they settled 
i colony, and erected a strong fort on the south-western pout 
# the island Manhattan. ‘This fortress was called Fort At 
sterdam, which was indeed the name given by these first se 
tlers to the whole island. But more than half a century 
afterwards, when the English had by treaty obtained perma 
nent possession of the country, the name of the colony wa 
changed to New York, in honour ot the original patentee, the 
duke of York, brother to Charles IL. Whether the fort wa 
ultered, improved, or entirely retualt, by the English, we ar 
not informed ; but early in the reywn of George 1 we find a 
lurtress, on the same site, denominated Fort George, withu 
the walls of which was the governor's residence, the secreta 
ry's office, and a house of worship, called the King's Chapel 
which buildings, together with an extensive range of barrack 
und stables outside the walls, were all destroyed by fire at the 
commencement of the celebrated negro plot, in the year 1741 

Fort George, as our readers are probably aware, stood at the 
lower extremity of Broadway, on a commanding eminenc: 
which has since been levelled; its former site being now 
partially occupied by a row of handsome brick buildings, sout! 
of the Bowling-green, and fronting on State-«treet. The origi 
nal position of the south-west bastion of this celebrated eitade 
was designated, only a few years since, by a marble monument 
erected for that purpose, near the center of the Battery pr 
menade, Why a landmark of so much interest to the ant 
quary and histonan has been since removed or cle stroyed Wi 
are at present unable to say; we only know that “it was, an 


Is not 
In front of the fort was an open fickd, where the colonia 


soldiers used to } wade, and which, from its proximity to 

market, was subsequently denomimated “ Market Field 

Hence the derivation of Markettiel! street, rece ntly and mor 
appropriately changed, by the corporation of this city, to that 
of Battery-place This field was first enclosed with a plain 
pale-fence, of irregular oblong figure; which, lying directly 
in front of the fort, was any thing but an ornament te the eye 
of those who approached the governor's mansion within the 
walls, Aj 
which derived its appellation from having been appropriate 


irt of this field now constitutes the Bowling-greer 
asa plas cof amusement, to the came of bowls,”’ more con 
monly « illed “ nine pile 


During the riotous proceedings whic! 


1 took place in almost 
every part of the country, in opposition to the celebrated stamy 
act, this spot was selected by the whigs of New-York for th: 
scene of one of their patriotic achievements. On the first ot 
November, in the year 1765, the day on which the noxiot 


act was to go into operation, a great concourse of peoph 





issermbled in the evening, proceeded to fort George, took ot 
the govenor’s carnage, and after drawing it through the prin 
cipal streets, marched to the Common (the present Park) wher 
a gallows had been previously erected, on which they su 
pended his effigy, having in his right hand a stamped bill 
lading, and in his left a figure intended forthe devi. After it 
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: - - —— = . 
had hung for a considersble time, they carried it, together with |the attenuated figure and sharpened features of the person||of the beautiful but depraved Madame Zulani, who had long 
the appendages and the gallows, in procession, the carriage whom I now beheld, with the healthful and joyous being) figured as an actress on the Parisian stage. 


preceding, 
Bowling-green ; where, under the very muzzles of the guns 


tothe gate of the fort, and from thence to the |, whom had known and loved in early years. Our interview)) 


lwas long and interesting. 1 had been a wanderer by sea an 


About six years after our last meeting, as I was one day 
| ~ . 
dj passing by one of the courts of justice, I observed a great 


of the fort, they burnt the whole, amidst the acelamations of | land, and I gave Charles a full and frank detail of my adven-| crowd collected about the coor; and what particularly struck 


some thousan!s of spectators 


rrrived afterwards, were committed to the flames, on the same evident embarrassment, and an apparent wish to avoid minute} sons w ho mingled with it. 
! 

In a very hurried manner he told me that soon|;my way through the throng, and entered the court. The 

, he had married; that his chil-|,case was one of life and death. 


spot, by the indignant populace. 

In the year 1771, the present ellipsis was laid out, and en 
closed with an tron railing; whieh, on regulating the streets, 
after the revolution, was elevated with its stone foundation, 
ibout eighteen inches. The railing is said to have cost eight 
hundred pounds, or two thousand dollars, which, in those days 
of simplicity and economy, was no incensiderable sum. The 
original design of this enclosure was the protection of an 


equestrian statue of George ITT. made of bronze and gilt; which, 


four days after the declaration of independence, was prostrated 


by the boisterous patriots of those times. The pediment of 
Rhode Island marble, with its defaced inscription, remamed 
on the spot until within a few years, ‘This beautiful area ts 


highly susceptible of improvement and embellishment, and 


investigation 


ifter his settlement in 
! 





Ten boxes of stamps, which |'tures; but when it became his turn to narrate, I obs rved an} me was the nuinber of well-dressed and genteel-looking per- 


Impelled by curiosity, I pushed 


The prisoner, according to 


jdren had all died in infaney, and that he had now visited) the evidence given, had quarrelled with his more fortunate 


|| England to take possession of a large fortune, bequeathed t 
| . 
|his wite by a long-forgotten uncle, who had beena flourishin 


} 
London tradesman. 


| “ But your good mother, Charles,” said I, “ where is she 


” 


o| antagonist at the gambling-table, and in a fit of passion, stab 
g|bed him with a small dirk which he wore concealed in his 
bosom. Though the murder had been committed from the 


*} momentary impulse of passion, yet the previous bad character 


An indefinable expression of anguish dwelt for a moment} of the prisoner, whom they addressed by the name of William 


upon his features as he replied, 
“She ts dead! 

Alas!’ said I, “she should have lived to witness you 

per bl fal rity ; 
affection.” 

He started up, his countenance filled with an almost ima 


' 
jAnnesley, and the fact of iis wearing a concealed weapon 


were circumstances that went very far towards convicting 
After a long and patient investigation, the jury pro 





r| him 


to reap the reward of her more than maternal jnounced him guilty ef murder. The criminal had hitherto 


i}sat with his face buried in his hands, and his whole figure 
| 

concealed by a loose great-coat ; but when he heard the words 
li 


must, sooner or later, claim the attention of our corporation | Macal expression of horror and agony ; but restored to himself)‘ guilty of murder,” he started up, and in a low, deep voice 
, ' 


to that end. While the royal statue oecupied its centre, It Was 
justly considered a great ornament to that part of the eity 
May we not hope to see the deficiency supplied by an eques 
trian statue of the father and saviour of his country ? 

In the view which accompanies this number of the Mirror 
is ineluded part of Broadway, on the right, and the burldings, 
before alluded to, on the lett 
section of the Battery and a bird’s-eve glimpse of the bay in 
We think it will be acknowkdged a faithtul 


lelineation, and highly ornamental to the present volume 


Jetween these is seen a snual 


the distance 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE SCEPTIC—AN OLD MAN’S STORY. 
rue first time Lever met Charles Annesley was on the 


day that I first entered a public school, He was just of my 


age, and Estill recollect the envy with which I looked upen || continually smoothing the folds of her silk dress, tightening 
his fine countenance and well-knit frame, as contrasted with | the clasps of her bracelets, playing with her rings, and showing! 


my own delicate and sickly appearance. He was, like my- 
selt, the only son of a widow ; but, while T was the spoiled 
and petted heir to a princely fortune, he was entirely de- 
pendent upon the labour of his mother, who, by the most 
unremitting exertions, could procure for him that education 


which she was so prowl to bestow. Though differing so 


by mv look of astonishment, be said, 
| “Pardon me, Edward, there are circumstances connecte: 
with the death of my mother upon which T dare not dwell 


fandany allusion to the subject almost drives me to madness.’ 


| He extended his hand, I pressed it warmly; for I respecte: 
jeven the extravagance of tilial grief; and soon after we parted 
| 
extremely anxtous to behold his wife—the elegant, the gifted 
{the mtellectual woman, who alone (as 1 supposed, ) could have 


jwon the heart of my fastidious friend; and it was with n« 
| ) 


small degree of disappointment, therefore, that I looked upon), 


the lady to whom he now presented me, She possessed : 
face of infantine beauty, manners of infantine simplicity, and 
Her attire 


was exceedingly rich; bat T could not avoid thinking that she 


»s 1 soon found, a mind of infantine weakness. 


loohed very like a child which had been “ dressed up for com 
pony” and told to 


joftall these awkward little airs which, to a practised eye, se 


| : 
jsoon betray the “unitiated of fashion.” 


| During the course of a long evening, I had still more reason || 


to wonder at my friend's c! 


nce. Her intellect was evidently 


jof the lowest order ; it was impossible to find any subject which 


lmight come within the limited range of her ideas, and at last, 


widely in fortune, and still more im character, (for Charles 4 utter despair of making any remark suited to her in-capacity, 


was gifted with intellect of the highest order.) yet we soon 
became intimate triends. 
induces the strong to tyrannize over the weak, rendered a pro 


tector necessary to one who, like myself, had been an invalid 


from childhood, and that protector T found in Charles Annes |them, we have never been to church 
} 
' 


ley; while the subition which 1 felt to distinguish myself tor 
mental, since | eould not for corporeal, endowments, enabled 
me to keep pace with him in our various studies. He was 
one of those frank and joyous beings who seem to shed the 
sunshine of their own spirits upon every surrounding object 
and to live in an atmosphere of perpetual enjoyment. Full 
of high-toned and honourable feeling, the idea of a base or mean 
wtion never entered his thoughts, and he looked forward with 
undoubting hope tothe day which would enable him to repay, | 
with something more than cratitude, the exertions ef his in 
estimable mother. 
knew him. 


Such was Charles Annesley, as 1 then 
sut the vears of our boyhood soon passed away, 
and we entered the world by such different paths that it was 
no longer possible to continue our intimacy. Charles retired 
toa distant part of the country, where his profession might 
erable him to procure a subsistence, while I sought, in the 
more genial climes of France and Italy, to gain that health 
which had been denied me from my cradle Separated s« 
widely, it was impossible to communicate with each other 
even by letter, and we soon becaine strangers 

It was not untilafter al tpse of teu vears that Lagoain beheld 
my old school-tellow, during which time Thad visited most ot 
the countries of Europe, and tinally taken up my abode in Lon- 
don, , One day Thad just completed my toilet, and was pre 


paring tor a morning lounge, when my servant announced || go mad if L were convinced 


Mr Annesley I started at the name ; but had it not been | 
tor the warm pressure of the hand and the exclamation, ‘ Kd 

ward, have you forgotten vour old friend Charles ?” 1 should 
Our surprise Was mutual; for it was 


as difieult tor him to recognise the slight frame and pale vis 


never have known him. 


age of the sickly boy m the robust form and bronzed cheek of 


the inan whe new stood before him, as it was forme to identify 





i! isked whether she had vet visited any of the churches of the 


The natural propensity which ever | metropolis ? 


© no,” was her reply, “we never think of going to } 


, 


* The deists!° etelaimed I, involuntarily. 
* Yes," said she, 


ple have given them, but their true name is ‘ freethinkers.’ 


“that is the name which prejudiced pec 


I can tell you, Charles is a great manamongthem;: he is one 
of their best lecturers, and’ —— 

A look of searee-suppressed rage, from Charles, suddenly 
silenced her voluble communications; she hung her head like 
a fiulty child, and, retreating to a corner of the room. could 
not again be induced to join in the conversation 

When I left them, and had leisure to reflect on all that had 
passed; on the vague hints thrown out by Charles; on the 
mformation afforded me by his wite respecting the change 
in his principles, and on the horror evinced by him when I 
alluded to his mother, i could not avoid believing that some 
fearful secret was preying on his heart. The more frequently 
I saw him, the more strongly I was confirmed in this belief 
Some times he was exceedingly moody and melancholy, at 
others, full of reckless and extravagant gaiety; and 1 seon 
found that the greater part of his time was consumed in the 
wildest dissipation. In vain I exerted all the privileges of 

' 


I !; he at length 


friendship; tn vain remonstrated and reasone: 


told me, and never shall I forget his countenance then, that 


he was a confirmed seeptic 






For,” sat he, grinding his teeth as if in agem I shouk 
iat T amin error 

Shortly after this he left London, and all communication 
between us again ceased. By aceident 1 learned that Charles 
Annesley stood foremost in the ranks of the protlgate of Paris 
and was especially noted for his connexion with a set of men 
who had established what they termed “a school of philoso 
phy.’ Of this new sect Charles was the chief, the modern 


Epicuru t} 


nor Was there Wanting a Leontrum in the person 


Pie next evenme IT visited him by appomtment. IT was 


sit still and behave prettily,” for she was 


|, which was distinctly heard by every one present, and seemed 
||to pervade every corner of the room, exclaimed “ murder! 
;||then sinking back into his former position, seemed as motion 


less as ifturned to stone. The transient glance which I ob 


1| tained of his figure, thnlled me with horror; for I could 
scarcely avoid believing that in the miserable being who now 


uppeared to answer tor the life of a fellow-creature, I beheld 


my misguided triend. But when, on being asked what he 
+! 


had tosay why sentence should not be pronounced upon hio 
jhe arose; and, drawing up his tall figure to its full height, 
| looked with unquailing eye on the face of the judge, as he 
|| replied, “ Nothing—1 am guilty of murder’’—then I could no 
: longer doubt that | beheld the wretched Charles Annesley 


I stood as if spell-bound, while the judge put on the fatal cap 
and commenced the sentence which was to doom him to an 
ignominious death ; but my heart grew sick, my brain reeled, 
and seareely conscious of what I did, I hurried from the court 
Charles instantly 
recognised me; but it was long before I could induce him to 


Early next morning | was at the prison 


| lay aside his sullen moodiness and look on me still asa friend 
Even after I had somewhat conquered his reserve, he still re 
mained silent with regard to every thing connected with bim 
| self. and during the succeeding days, though he knew me t 
jbe striving to obtain his pardon, he never betrayed the least 
| interest, or evinced the least anxiety as to the result. At length 
| it was hinted to me that he would be pardoned ; but that, in 
order to inflict something approaching to an adequate punish 
j| ment, his pardon would be granted only at the foot of the gal 


lows. To this information was added an injunction against 


laces; since Charles joined the deists, as my father calls|)@Mording the slightest hope to the crimimal; and with these 


During all this 
| time Charles had appeared absorbed im thought and utterly 


| terms I was compelled to remain satisfied 


| regardless of what was passing, and it was not until the night 


before the day appointed for his execution that he thus ad 
dressed me : 

You have expressed much anxiety, my dear Edward. to 
| become acquainted with the events of my life, and T would 


not willingly repay your kindness with ingratitude ; but 1 


f? 





time is short, and I must be | 
He then told me of many apparently unimportant circum 
stances Which had led to the change in his principles ; and a 
I listened to the detail of the trivial occurrences which had 
produced so awful a result; as I traced the first errings of on 
whose “heart was formed for virtue, warped to wrong,” 1 

felt more strongly, than I had ever done before, the imperative 
| duty of checking the slightest deviation from the path of ree 


titude Alas! how can the first leanings towards err ‘ 


of beipe fatal to such natures as ours, where 








Right and wrong so close 
hat what we take for v . 
1. ten the first whward tren 
‘" the heart's b 
Like new converts, Charles had been desire { th 
proselytes ; and Lis wite a d mother appeared to hin the fit 
test subjects for his experiment. The weak-minded creatu 
whose beauty had awakened his passi and whose lorane 
and simplicity had seemed to hin her surest safeguards, soon 


became the willing disciple of her hustand’s convenient do 


trine ; but with his mother he found more difficulty. S 


Was a Woman of strong mind, and wnder anv other circun 
stances, would probably never have yielded uj her faith; but 
Charles was her idol; and how could she oppose his fine 


sounding reasons, his unanswerable arguments, especta!ly 
when 





t uN 





iis earnest and affectionate eloquence 
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“My wile,” continued Charles, “is now the guilty com- 
panion of my French valet; but, my mother—how can I tell 
you the horrible tale !" 

He turned away, and his frame shook as with a strong con- 
vulsion; then, by that almost fearful self-command which he 
could so well exert, he recovered himself, and I recognised the 
same low deep voice which had thrilled me with horror in the 
court-room us he resumed, 

“My mother became like myself a sceptic; but she had 
many terrible misgivings of conscience, and these so agitated 
her feeble frame, that she was soon laid upon her dying bed 
Then began my punishment. Hour after hour she lay moan 
ing and writhing in menta! agony; and though she uttered 


which she constantly turned upon we, One night after the 
most frightful agitation, she had fallen into a deep sleep; 1 
stood gazing on her, for a sort of fascination seemed to chain 
me to her bed-side, when I beheld a feartul change come over 
her face; terrible convulsions shook her frame, and she again 
lay apparently exhausted. Some person spohe to me; 1 
unswered I know not what ; 
ed her; she opened her eves wildly, aad with almost superna 
tural strength started up, and shrieking, ‘Charles, give me 
back my hope of heaven! flung hersel! frantically forward 
of death! They tried 


but the stiffening fingers 


ind feli upon my bosom m the avon 


to loosen her hand from my neck ; 


held me with a death-grip—the dead face lay like « mountain) 


on my breast—O God ! that I could but forget that moment!” 

He dashed himself on the floor of the cell, writhing like a 
rushed worm as he cried out, ina voice of agony, 

My mother! you have made me an outeast on the face of 
the earth—that dying cry I have never ceased to hear—eter- 
nitv—oh, can there be an eternity ? must I listen to that awful 

ry through countless ages ?”’ 

Exhausted by his anguish, he fell in utter senselessness, 
ind summoning the jailer to his assistance, I left him; for my 
»wn heart was too horror-stricken to offer consolation 

The next day had been fixed upon for the execution. De- 
termined not to witness his degradation, | had concerted with 
one of the principal officers that after the farce of a pretended 
punishment was over, Charles should be conducted to his resi- 
dence where I would meet him and provide for his departure from 
the country. At an early hour I was at the officer's house, 
but the appointed time passed oy and they came not. At 
length, about two hours later, ] heard a bustle in the street; 
hut | remarked that there were no outeries, no shouts, such as 
are usually heard ina London mob. Fearful of beholding 
the ignominy of my misguided fiend, I remained fixed to my 
seat, not daring even to turn my eyes towards the window, 
when I heard a great hurrying to and fro, and directly heavy 
steps ascended the stairs. 1 listened with almost breathless 
anxiety—the door opened and two men entered bearing the 
lifeless body of my friend. 
sunk fainting on the floor. 
he had been brought to the gallows, had ascended the scaffold, 
the fatal cord was adjusted, and the crowd were hushed in 


When I recovered I learned that 


wful silence awaiting the linal ceremony when the pardon 


was suddenly produced—but it was too late! He was yet un- 


sulhed by the touch of the executioner, but the springs of life | 


had been too rudely jarred—the retribution of heaven had 
been more speedy than the justice of man; and a lifeles 
corpse was all that remained of the gay, the gitted, the mis 


euided Charles Annesley Saves 








AL COMMUNICATIONS. 


N 


FRIDAY. 


Attuoven the idea of Friday being an unlucky day, 


ORIGI 


is supported by respectable authority, both among the an 
ients and moderns, we still feel inclined to be a little scep 
tical on the subject. It is true that we read of a monarch 
and a warrior, who would never commence any enterprise of 
importance on a Friday, or on the thirteenth of January, 


which he considered equally unfortunate. But a fortunate 


iciend of ours was born on Friday, the thirteenth of January ] 
| 


and one of the most auspicious events of his life had its 
origin on a Friday Sut we have still stronger reasons for 
our infidelity as respects this proverb. 
Whether 


his unlucky helpmate was created on the same day, we are 


was created on Friday, or the sixth day of the week 
uot positiv ely informed; but it may be reasonably inferred) 
from tue assertion that immediately follows, “male and fi 

vale created he then \ double portion of manna was given | 
on Friday to the Hebrew pilgrims, while they sojourned in| 


the wilderness; and whoever has seen West's celebrated pi 


but the sound of my voice arous-]} 


The shock was too great, and 1) 


The first human oa 


ture, will acknowledge that the whole human race were once 
j infinitely benefitted ona Friday. Why, then, should the sixth 
|day of the week be stigmatized as unlucky ? The day on which 
|man was created, and the day also, on which he was redeem- 
ed? The present year commenced on Fnday, and may it 
prove a prosperous and happy one to all the readers of this 
| Paragraph “ 
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| REVOLUTIONARY RECOLLECTIONS, 
| 


It is matter of deep regret, that so many of the facts of a 
subordinate though highly interesting nature, to which thi 


mighty event gave birth, are for ever lost. Ifa judicious col 


jlection could be made of only a small portion of the numere 
instances of enterprise, bravery, fortitude, and privations, whic! 
fare well known to have taken place, it would be one of the most 
entertaining, instructive, and useful bequests that could be gn 
en to posterity, It is doubtful if any other event mm the history 
of nations called forth s» many heroic deeds, so many noble 
All the prominent 
jtransactions, and many of the painful vicissitudes of that 
leventful period, are faithfully recorded by the historian, and 


they will be cherished in everimsting re membr ince, 


virtues, and so many sublime sentiments 


ind form 
jthe proud trophy of every succeeding generation. There yet 
|survives a remnant of that noble band of patriots, whose blood 
land long and faithful services, and numerous and severe suf- 
These holy fathers 
are Wont to describe some of the interesting scenes to which 


ferings, were the price of our liberty 
they were eye-witnesses and im which they partook; and im 
listening to these details, how often has my blood been made 
to thrill and the tear to start involuntarily into my eve. Nei 
ither the dignity of history, nor the limits which the historian 





must always preseribe to himself, will admit of descending to 


| 
minutiz ; and yet no reader was ever found who was not 
interested in the perusal of those simple annals whieh portray 
individual character, and paint the noblest virtues of the hu 
| Would it 


not repay any man of competent abilities to collect and arrange 


man heart in colourings which are true to nature 


such unrecorded facts as are still treasured up by thos 
! 
| veterans, who have such strong claims upon us, and who 
' 
have such deep hold upon our affections and our sympathies 


it could searcely ful to reward the undertaker very liberally 


whilst it would be in a high degree honourable to our country 


A circular addressed to the surviving officers of the 





} others who took an active and zealous part in the revolution 
lary struggle, would be the means of preserving from oblivio: 


some of the most interesting transactions that ever took place 


| 
| 
| 
Hand such as Were among the important agencies and efficient 
| 
| means to insure our independence 
| I shall here record a fact that hb ippened during one of those 
| fierce conflicts which shed so much lustre on the American 
| 
arms. Perhaps no other was more strikingly characterize 
by daring bravery and firmness of spirit than the celebrat 
| battle of Bennington. It was here that the immortal Sranke 
made his memorable declaration to his brave companions, and 
which has been so charnungly described by our inimitabh 
poet Halleck.* 
Colonel F 


years in New-York, but whose noble spirit long since fled to 


I believe a native of Vermont, who resided many 


* When on that field this band the Hessians fought 
Briefly he spoke before the tight began— 
Soldrere! those German gentlemeu are bought 
* Por four pounds ten and seven pence per man 
By England's king—a bargain, as ‘tis thought 
** Are we worth more 
‘For we must beat them, b 
‘ Ur Mary Starke's a widen 


? Let's prove it now, we ¢ 
re set of sur 


It was done 





happier realins, performed the duty of adjutant on that ocea 
sion. He related to the writer the following fact, of whiel 
he Was an eye-witness, and which I believe is without any 
parallel in the records of batth 

M yor W. HL, an of 
lverv and gallant spirit, had under his command about thre« 
hundre d 





cer who was distinguished for his bra 





“green mountain boys’ —a mest significant appella 
tien im these days—all of whom were sh rp shooters, accus 
tomed to the field, and stranvers to fear 


posted 


This corps wa 


on an advantageous piece of ground, partly concealed 
1 


bv bushes Phe enemy were duly apprised of their position 


and it was doemed important todislalge them, Accordingly a 


formidable detachment, estimated at about five hundred strong 


Was ordered to march against the ‘hey advanced upon o 
charge, thinking to deente the contest without much loss an 
with ltthe ditheulty Che Ameri 
Major 


tis troops to reserve their fire until the word of command ; the 


is, Undismayed, were pre 


pared to receive them ve peremptory orders t 


enemy, therefore, rushed on without interruption until they 


' 


had approached within a few rods of this S fon band, wher 


pursuant to or ler, so deadly a fire was poured mite their rank 
that those who « capped retreated 1 lismavy and confusion 


Thesurviving officers, and they were few im number, soon ral 


ied their forces, and brought thes a second time to the charge 


udvaneme to the line of their coomrades who had fallen, wher 


they received a second tive not less destractive than the first 


The enemy were « mnpletely panie stra k, and fell back in wiak 


lhisorder Phe few remaining officers, however, who behawed 


with dauntless bravery, and probally thirstiag for vengeance 


rallied ther tr maps Olle re, although but few were left, and 


brought them a third time to the chard: The isue of this 
attempt Was not less fatal than the others; torafler receiving 
the third fire, the survivors fled in terror ind despair, and seon 
surrendered theipselves prisoners of war Vheirastonishment 


t utterance, when they found that out of the whol 





iorce With whom thev had been assecited, no morethan (irty 


remamed! The others lay stretel: ul on the field an niut 
silence, presenting a terrible menento of the power and u 


vielding spirit of freemen, When summoned to battle in de 
fence of their invaded rights 

lnmediately after the issue of the engagement, my infor 
mt re; aired to that part of the field which had been attended 
with such fatal consequences to the enewy. He was horror 
struck on witnessing the scene that i sented itself to hir 
view And his declaration to the writer of this article was 
| never beheld so awful a spectacl: as here greeted my eves 
I a winrow of dead men from one cnd of the line to th 
ther! The contrast of the green mountain boys’ wa 


| 


scarcely less striking, as but few of them were injured 


Homay not be unproperto add, that Mayor H., whose enter 


prising and chivalrous spirit Was well known to the Canadian 
and Indians, was long the object of meessant watchfulness 
and a tarther incentive was given by the diabolical baseness 
of the Canadians, who offered a considerable bounty for hus 


scalp. Unhappily they succeeded too well in’ their schemes 


Major H 


in arms, tell mito an anita 


in company with a small party of his companions 
bh. where most of them were 
and hi 


ving officer, who was 


killed He was butchered im a dreadtul manner 

il; borne off to Canada \ surs 
severely wounded, but whose life was spared, witnessed the 
distinguished fo: 
private worth and forthe exercise of all the manly virtues 


horrid transaction Mayor H. was not less 


han for his noble conduct im the field. Mis death occasioned 


\ 


mnspeakable re tte every person who knew him, and par 
ticularly so among the officers of the northern army. by whon 
he was ‘ ally and mt deservedly esteemed i! 


BRIDAL RETORT. 


fanuharly called for 





1 L[hehinson, or he was 
shortness Tick Dich, wa 1 wild chap who had fooled 
away a handsome patrimony before he 


About this time his old me 


was twenty-five 


den aunt—Ros 





vears of apr 
' 





Dickinson—trom whom he had some “ golden expectations 
took it into her head to marry a young Irish fortune hunter 
in his turn took good care that Dich 
On the 


ing, the voung s ayy-grace called on 


named Manners, who 


should not handle a farthing of the old lady's fortune 


morning after the wed 
his aunt to offer his congratulations on the ruspicous event, 
which he did im the following words Your grateful nephew 
hopes to see the young bride well, however he may detest the 
Vanvnere of an Trish groom Towhich address the blushing 


ide promptly replied My grateful nephew will doubtless 


| see the old Bridewell, unless he mend Acs manners, and asso 


sate less with stable groom Dix 


turned on his heel and 
whistled © Coal-bl 


val-black Rose P 
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THE RAMBLER. 


A WALK IN BROADWAY. 
Reaper! gentle or ungentle! if thou for & moment sup- 
posest that T, in placing this or any oth rfortheormmg paper 
same title as the essays of Samuel Johnson, 
, as learned, as 


inder the 
have the slightest intention of being as grave, 
wise and as eloquent as the worthy doctor, be not alarmed: 
read but to the end of this lucubration, and thou wilt be con 
vinced that no such outrage against the prevailing taste of 
the times is intended. Ido not say but that I could be all 
this, if itso pleased me ; but I hope I have too much discre- 
tion, as well as too strong a desire to be read, to harbour the 
smallest thought of gravity or wisdom in an age when start- 
ling paradoxes have such a decided advantage over sober 
truths. Antiquated authors like Steele, Addison, Goldsmith, 
er Johnson, who are now, indeed, fast falling into deserved 
oblivion, but whose names may possibly be remembered by 
a few of the most erudite of this generation, wrote to in- 
truct; their wiser descendants aim at the higher province 
of amusement, and a writer that is now detected attempting 
to be useful, is justly looked upon as no better than he should 
be. Many instruction is to be administered, it must be as 
pills are to children—smothered in sweetmeats. The grand 
secret of composition now-a-days (except amongst the high- | 
est,) ts to be thppant, fantastical, and unfeeling, together with 
the judicious use of notes of exclamation and interrogation, 
and a copious admixture of dashes and asterisks. But this 
is foreign to the matter in hand. 

I have been a wanderer for the major part of my sinful 
lite in different parts of the globe, 
have frequently wandered up and down Broadway, a street 
situated on a small island between the East and North riv- 
ers in the state of New-York, and which the inhabitants of ||” 


and among other places 


the said amall island boast of as being the finest promenade 
in the United States, much to the discomfort of the mild and 
equable citizens of the neighbouring city of Philadelphia, 
who, upon the hearing of such an assertion, wax exceeding 
talking, with great 
At first I could 
not pereeive the connexion; but was afterwards given to 


wrothful, and straightway commence 
energy and animation, of butter and water. 


understand, that as Broadway and business were the boast 
of New-York, so were pure water and beautiful butter the 
distinguishing attributes of Philadelphia; and that the one 
was invariably used as a set-off against the other! (In 
what strange ways, and alter what strange fashions, will 
not men claim distinction!) Nay, to sucha height has this 
frantic lust of pre-eminence been earned, that blood has 
been spilt, and the peace of families wrecked, upon t) 

and a New-York merchant tenderly at- 
tached to, beloved by, and upon the brink of marriage with, 


butter question ; 


a Phiadelphia hetress, after a three years’ struggle agamst 
numerous rivals and numberless difficulties, actually lost the 
lady atlast by audaciously and pertinaciously affirming, that 
‘the butter was good enough, but nothing to make a noise 


ibout '” 


Broadway, however, i Very tne street, the longest, itis 
said, in a direct line, in the world. There ts not anv thing 


particularly splendid im it, and the stores, in general, an 


neither large nor clegant, with an unseenily disproportion 
of lottery-oflices amongst them; but the almost unbroken 
line of respectable houses, neatly painted, and shaded by 


nd at the 





lofty trees, gives it an air of substantial comfort, 





ame tine, of lightness and freshness, lightly desirable it 
is pleasant to stroll along it ; or, indeed, th : prinerpal street 
of any large city. Whatam aa VY group ot beings—alike, 
vet how different—are daily pressing and hurryi rit 
pavements! What a multipheity of hopes, and and 





petty plans, and lotty schemes, are 


in the bo that moves along the narrow 
footwalks! Yet it is not the variety 


unceasinely termenting 
mmof every mdividual 
ot human passions that 
makes the wonder, for joy and sorrow, love and hate, pride 


vanity, interest, and ambition are common to all: but the 

endless combinations formed by those pussions according 
: é 

to the different degrees in which they preponderate and act 


on diflerent individuals, and on the same individuals in difler- 
Take up an arithmetic, and t 


round-work ; yet how many 


ent situations, nsunuple fig- 


ures form the g llion combi- 





nations, and no two alike, can be forms dby these ten figures. 






So itis with man and his coneerns. And st despite the 


idividual variety, what a general sameness prevails. The 
hopes, and cares, and jovs, and sorrows of one day are like 
the hopes, and cares, and joys. and sorrows of the next; anc 


the same drama that is hourly felt and acted in the streets 


of New-York, mMaviog with equal animation amid the 


wealth and emehe of London, ond the sunshine and poverty ! Mark the easy dignity « of that swaggei: as he rolls along, 
of Naples—the gravity of Madnd, and the gatety of Paris. | staring impndently at all the women and frowning valiantly 
Two thousand years ago, the “eternal city” had her belles || at all the men, as if he expected every moment to be insulted, 


and beaux, her flirts and dandies (a Roman dandy!) —and 

two thousand years hence, or less time, will the cannibals of 

New-Zealand have eschewed war-dances and raw victuals, 

and have their blue-stocking tea-parties, biseuit and lemon- 

s, French cooks, and fashionable quadrilles, as well 
All is still 


* The everlasting to be, that hath been," 


ade s sore 


as any bods : 


and the probability is, that the antediluvians wrote poetry, 


told lies, wore whiskers, and cheated their neighbours, just), 
| clustered, as in the present instance, on one woman at one 


as we do now. 

It is also pleasant, as well as curious and profitable, in| 
roaming through a large city, to contrast its present with its 
former situation—to compare what it has been with what it 


is, and to speculate on what it may be. New-York, to be 


sure, is not rich in historical recollections, for she is compar- || 


atively a thing of yesterday. In walking her streets we do 
not feel, as in the ancient capitals of Europe, that our foot- 
steps, perchance, fail on the very places where those of the! 
mighty dead have fallen before us. In the older streets of 
London, we know that we are walking where Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, “ high-reaching Buckingham,” or Harry Hot- |) 
spur, actually walked, and that Shakspeare and Milton fa- || 
miliarly trod even where we then tread: or the High street 
of Edinburgh—where the Leslie and the Seyton, the Gordon | 
and the Douglass, were wont foolishly and gallantly to stab) 
and dirk each other for the “ crown o’ the causeway.” True, 
all is now reece ta and familiar; the merchant plods |) 
homeward with his umbrella under his arm, instead of his || 
rapier by his side. But great as the change is there from || 
the past to the present, it has still been gradual. Step by || 
step have they toiled their way from barbarism to civili- | 
zation. Here, it has been as the shifting of the scenery ina || 
play, rather than sober reality. 
when the forest flourished where now “merchants most do 


It is but as the other day | 


and the streamlet murmured where the gin- 
The council-fires blazed and the sachems spoke 


é ” 
congregate, 


shop stands, 
to their young men where now the honourable Richard Riker | 
and the honourable the corporation hold “ long talks” about 
small matters. The wigwam sent its tiny wreaths of smoke 
into the clear air, where now the bank coffee-honse pours 
forth volumes of odoriferous steam to mingle with the masses 
of vapour that overhang the city like a cloud ; andits tables 
groan with “all the deleactes of the season” where the deer 
trom the wood and the fish from the stream, were cooked 
and eaten without the aid of pepper and salt—two of the 
ereatest blessings of civilization. 

And not more different than the scenes were the actors 


concerned Step aside, good reader, and mark 
jroadway. The first is one 


but little known to Indian lite—one who lives by the folly 


tm therm, 


them as thev now pass along 


and roguery of the tools and rogues around him—a lawyer. 
He ts 


the gloom which tollows in 


clad m solemn black, as if that were ominous of 


his train. What would the 


Indian, with his untanght natural sense of right and wrong, 
think of this man’s “quiddets, his quillets, his cases, his 
tenures and lus ticks ;” and of “ his statutes, his recogni- 
zanees, lus tines, hs double vouchers and his recoveries !’ 


Alas! the poor Indian ha 
f his brethren in the modern “ blackart.” They 


but too deeply felt his power and 
the power 


conjured away his peasant haunts “under the greenwood 





tree,” his silver streams teeming with life, his beautiful lakes 
and tair hunting grounds, all “ aeeording to law,” and left him 
a string of beads and a bottle of tire-water, a bruised heart 
ind a broken spirit in ther place. Here comes another pro 
duct of the present times, neither rare nor valuable, mndige- 
nous to Broadway and tlourishing therein peculiar rankness ; 


vs Flutter, of whom it may well be said 


Mark with what affected eflemmacy the full-grown baby 
iounges along, and t ur of hetless mdiflerence or shghtly 
awakened surprise with which it rs his pleasure to regard 
tine woman it what, indeed, are all the women in the 
world to this careature of manhood, in comparison with 
his own sweet selt Anon, another variety of the same ge- 
nus appears, quite as contemptible, not so amusing, and 4 
creat deal more disagreeable. This your ruttian-dandy 
one who atlects a das g carelessness in his dress and de- 
portment, wears good ¢ es ina very fa m, and has 
rene? Va caeck uior’s hat, or some other arti 
cle « ress sultic f] t tm the rd irv costume 
” ‘ 


| tua-maker has spoiled her! 


| lair, and the savage his dwelling-place, 


sall talk, tells who such 


jand was afraid his courage might not be screwed up “ t 


the sticking place.” A sort of personage not unlike Mike 


|Lambourne in Kenilworth, allowing for the modifications of 


But lo! what comes next—dame nature’s love- 
but, heaven and earth ! how the man- 
Why, what frippery have we 
silks and lace, ribbons and gauze, feathers, flowers, 
Not but that these are all excellent things 
but to see them all 


the times. 
lest work, a woman ; 


here? 
and flounces! 
in their way, when judiciously used ; 


time, is what the proverb states to be “‘too much of a good 
thing,” or what the poet terms “ wasteful and ridiculous 
excess.” Then look at those sleeves in which her arms are 
lost, and that acre of hat upon her head, with a sufficiency 
of wheat ears and flowers on it, were they real, to feed 
family or stock a garden. And see! 
reach it rests on colours as varied and fantastical as the but- 
terflies in summer or the leaves in autumn, in which the dea: 
|ereatures have arrayed themselves. Oh, matrimony, matri- 
mony ! thou art indeed becoming a lenery in which the rich 
and opulent alone will be able to indulge. Nine smal! chi! 

| dren might be supported, but to deck out one of Eve’s daugh. 
ters in this fashion three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year, is what nothing but a prize in the lottery ora profitabl: 
!| bank ruptey y is equal to.—Still on they pass in throngs: the 
grave and thoughtful student, abstracted from all around, 
|building up his day-dream of fame, fortune, and beauty, 
and then in love with the cunning coinage of his own 
brain ; and the rich old merchant, not in love with anything 
but still in raptures, for cotten has risen an eighth. On they 
pass, the whiskered Don, the sallow Italian, the bulky Eng 
lishman, and the spare Frenchman, all as eager (as a pro- 


as far as the eye can 


\\fessed moralist might say,) in the pursuit of business and 


pleasure, as if enjoyment were perpetual and life eternal 
and all this where, but a little while ago, the wolf made his 
Verily, asa profound 
German philosopher acutely though cautiously observed— 


‘let a man live long enough, and it ts probable he will sec 


many changes.” Cc 





THE CENSOR. | 


THE LITTLE GENIUS 

NEW SERIES-—-NUMBER AIL 
My friend P. knowsevery body and every thing. I scarce! 
ever introduced a name upon which he could not give me 
He can trace the genealogy of half the families 
ve fund of 
a person was, and all about him 


information 
in town, rattles vou off by the hour his inexhaustil! 
describes his 
There ts 
He is a perfect walking directory, a living gazet 


whom he married, where, how, when, and why ; 
wite, his wife's relations, and her relations’ relations. 
no end to it 
tecr,an almanac personified, a newspaper, a bulletin, a human 
two-legged political history 

He has net loa 


—dm's not know 


ded his mind with much superfluous science 


a triang!e froma barber's pole—bothers hur 
self very little about the heavenly bodies, and has no particula 


taste for anv selid reading; 


but he holds forth often about 


ooks al reat men, of whom he has learned something fron 





new pa «rs Hhe has sk unmed like a swallow over 1 lake 


through the fashionable periodicals of the day, and talk 
of Homer, Virg Goethe, La Plac Newton, Bu lia pmarte 
Bluche ul wr personages, with a most knowing ¢ t 
nance, although, in his own mind, he anderstands no n 
rbout them than a horsé Indeed Lam eredibly informed t! 
1 Wad one av convinced him that Homer led the Persiar 
the battle of Wat «, that Goethe ranked high among th 
Grecian wniters, that Newton conquered Hannibal on the tie! 
Levinet that the remains ot Blucher were lately du 


up inthe formof an Egyptian mumuny, fromthe ruins 


Herculane 





With a « isexcessively genteel, pronot ‘ -W 
with « ‘ e grace, after t! most approved principles « 
elon nh; Wears a rattan ar idiamond ring; Is quite 
favourite am ladies, and, being possessed of a princel 
fortune, is rather the thing too among the gentlermer Phi 

imnot be aseribed to any want of acuteness on the part ot hi 
friends. a especially the female part, for far be at from mu 
insinuate that they have ever smiled upon ignorance and fol 
when clothed in the garb of wealth and fashion: but im fa 

gh P. is f the greatest simpletuns imagmable, | 
vertheless a natural art. much in demand ameng tl 
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SSE | re = : — ; 
present generation, whereby he is enabled to arrange all the || mation, when the form of the Little Genius appeared bending 


pretty trumpery of his knowledge upon the exterior of his 
character, as your confectioner puts up his sugar-plums and 
preserved oranges in the window, so as to induce a vast opinion ‘| 
of the treasures within. I do not exactly know what his 
business is, where he gets his money, nor what sort of people | 
his ancestors were; for, although he relates many interesting | 
stories of their greatness and splendour, which I should be | 
very sorry to doubt, yet I have observed that when the conver- | 
ation assumes a direction exactly towards himself, and grows 
rather more particular than he cares to encourage, he taps his | 
hoot with his rattan, hums “di fanti palpit,” vawns, and | 
alides away from the subject by asking, “If you know Bob | 
Thompson ?” or, “If you are going to see Forrest 7’ or using HT 
some other innocent artifice, by which persons of taste disen- 
tangle themselves from unexpected colloquial embarrass- 








ments. 
He came to see me the other evening 
Society 1s pleasant; but then there is a 


I was alone, and I 
wished to remain so. 
time for it, so I looked up and pronounced the emphatic words, 
“How d’ve do?” witha grave face. 
“Eh, how d'ye do? what, serious ? blue devils—eh '—why | 
1 must stay and drive them away.” He drew up his chair to 
the fire, familiarly deposited his feet upon another, knocked 
yver the ink-stand, and went on. “ How have you been? how 
voes business? Have you any cigars ?”’ 
Ihave given up smoking,” said I, drily ; “it injured my, 
health.” 
4h, indeed? bad habit 
tull—fiing it out ef the window 
mewing yourself up in the house 


What are you reading ? Pho— | 
You ruin your lrealth by 
Look at me. 1 enjoy my- 
elf. I have just come from the Misses L.'s” 


| 


I know them,” said I, “ sweet girls—charming girls.” 

Yes,” yawned he; “ ratheragreeable, perhaps; but—they 
unt the real cut—they dress vilely.”’ 

Oh, a mistake,” said I They are marked for neatness, | 
simplicity, and taste.” 

‘Ah, yes; but the fact is, they havnt been well brought |! 
ip. You could not expect much: their father was nothing 
They'll do, for want of better; but their 


} 


but a mechani 
relations are all poor. I remember their father was once——” 
This will never do, thought 1. He must be shuffled off in 
some way or other, and with the hope of getting rid of him, 1 
iske d 
* Are vou fond of walking? 
Oh, ves, very, in fine weather and with good company 
Well,” said 1 
night 


I told no story there. The air was mild; a few soft and 





“vou could not have a finer time than to- 


nisty clouds floating imperceptibly along, gave the moon a 
tsible motion, as if we were near enough to watch her arrow, 
flight through the skv, and a burst of music from Peale’s 
museum, put my resolution in favour of solitude to a severe 
test; but P. observed, 
Tam tured now 


lume It is so devilish vulgar 


I wont walk to-night, and I] hate moon- 
Every body enjoys moon- 
shink Besides, the fact is, I tind few in New-York for whom 
feare much. I am sick of company Parties are getting 
gar too. Every body gives a party now, and every body 
ws. T was at Miss T.’s party last night. A great jam it 


Was; but it Was a poor concern. They are good sort of peo 





ple; but they are nothing after all. Mr. T. was a poor car 
penter Got his money bv n arrving, and Mrs. 'T.'s grand 
father Was a Scotch peddler. They smack of their ancestors 
i s devilish tire but when one is asked, you know, one 
) : . i ut do 1 find none 

No —yes—n-i licre and t! one family perhay 
bat Lam anstocratic. I hate plebeians. J lownged in at Bourne's 
this ind mn came Mrs. R. and Miss Q. and what do 
v came for Cards, gold paper, and flowered ; 
ind they bought engravings—and—it really was quite amus 
ing. What the deuce can they do with engravings, and flower- 


ed paper—torsocth ? They have made their money by the 


hardest work, and I remember when Mr. Q. could not get 





credit for sixpence ut he worked awav like a mull horse 
n —horse—vulgar—and" — 
he accents of my friend underwent here a gradual altera 
tion. He faltered, and at length came toa full stop. A lan 
cuor stole over his features, his eve lids drooped, his head fell 
} his se in gente noise, bearing a particular re 
semblance to a snore nnounced that his spirit had taken 
fight for the land ot dreaims 


this sprig of fashion ?” 





ier hae bi | 
over hun. A smile curled his lip. | 

“Is it you, fair spirit,” said I, “ who have locked up my 
friend's senses, and cut him short from a discourse which 
seemed to impart so much pleasure, at least to hunselt )” 

“1 have steeped him in sleep,” said the Genius, “that, as he 
has often made every one around him the object of ridicule 
and sometimes of slander, he may himself become the subject 
of a few moments’ notice and conversation. Dost thou know 





“1 have met him,” answered I, “in the regions of pleasure 
whenever they have allured my steps. He flutters about like 
a butterfly in the summer garden, touching every flower, and} 
riding on each breeze ; but I am ignorant of his origin and his 
real character. It is my belief, however, that he belongs to 
some family of high rank and great riches. He has lofty views 
of life, and professes to have moved only in the first cireles 


“ You will better perceive the truth,” said the Genius, “by 


looking in the glass.”’ 

There was a little boy in London carrying a basket of 
clothes. He had a sneaking look, as if he had staid 
too long on an errand, and feared the application of a 
certain instrument, with which youths in his situation are 
sometimes familiar. His dress was ragged; and as he! 
hastened along, 1 could not avoid experiencing some anxiety 
concerning the catastrophe. His mother was a poor ho-| 
nest washerwoman, and had been waiting so long for her 
clothes, that when the messenger at length arrived, he sut- 
fered a melancholy realization of all his disagreeable antici- 
pations. My friend P., who was stretched out in a pro- 
found slumber upon his chair, seemed nevertheless to exer- 
cise sufficient observation respecting the surrounding events 
to perceive the identity between himself and the untortu- 
nate little person in the mirror, and by several uneasy 
changes, like Richard the Third in lus dreams, discovered 
much sympathy with the sufferer. The scene changed to a 
counting-house in Liverpool. P. had grown up more, and 
exercised with much tact the various duties of sweeping the 
floor, snuffing the lamps, and opening and shutting the 


store. He also learned to write, and was employed in 


many subordinate offices, till trme rmpened him into a) 


clerk, with a salary sufficient to provide him with dandy 
clothes, and to pave lis way into the circles of idlers, 
bucks, sharpers, and other genteel individuals. Aided also 
by a tolerable person, a tlppant tongue, and a talent at 
mimicing the carriage of his master, he soon emerged, like 
the moon, from his horizon of clouds and obscurity, into 
the middle heaven of tashion. 
country made him acquainted with the daughter of a rich 
tradesman, who had retired trom business, and whose ambi- | 
tion to unite his family with the fashionable world, rendered 
him an easy conquest. The girl was young, artless, pretty, 
and sentimental. P. knelt at her feet one afternoon in the 
garden, beneath a bower of honeysuc kles. The stream nour- 
mured in the distance; the leaves stirred with the wind. 
Phebe sighed and blushed ; P. swore and squeczed her hand ; 
ihe old man popped his round face in upon ther, with affected 
indignation, and afew days atterthey were married, P. came 


} 


into the possession of several thousands by the match 


which, by the sudden death of his Phebe, was his with- 


out restraint. “ There is a tide in the aflairs of men.” He 


embarked in one of the Liverpool packets for the western 


world. Favourable breezes wafted him across the blue At 
lantic, and I lost sight of him among a crowd of beautiful 
girls, who received lis Hattenng attentions with undiseuised 
pleasur 

“And now,” sai the Genius, “* here he theadmured ofa 


‘But,” said I, “h 


verance and ingenuity.” 


has deserved prais or lis perse- 


*True,” said the Geniu but the praise which he has 


really merited is to his foolish comprehension @ source ¢ 
shame; and what he clanus on the score of family respec 
tability, 1s a= false as it is in reality unnecessarv. He 


wants common sense to rate his advantages according to 


ther true value. For lis honesty, his industry, lus pune 
tual attendance to business, he teele no pleasure ; but, led 
away by a ndiculous desire of appearing what he ts not 
and what he never can be, he wastes all his capable and 
precious hours in idleness and folly. Even m the highest 
ranks, tamuly pride } centemptible, and the sure evidence 
either of a bad heart or a weak understand £ The hgeht 
of rank only renders a moral or physical deticiency more 
glaring and absurd, as gaudy appare! increases the effect of 
ugliness; while true courage, intelligence, sweetness of 
emper, grace a talent ppear t te tage 


An accidental ride into the! 


; — : ° 
when springing alone, by native mstinet, like the wild flow. 
Nature is 
no sectanan, and is untnendly to all monopoly. She ha 


ers and truits of newly discovered countries. 


not bestowed her cuits in parcels, to swell national or fam!y 
pride; but, like seeds committed to the winds of heave: 
they are scattered every where, and he is wise who knows 
them whenever they meet his sight, independent of all art 
ficial distinctions.” 

P. yaw ned, and opened his ¢ ves, as the Genius vanishe d 
and muttering something about “ devilish vulgar dreams,’ 
bade me good night, without further ceremony. t 





AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


MRS. MARY E. BROOKS, 
Tue life of a poet, and especially of a lady poet, is gen 


rally one of calmness and seclusion ; it resembles a limpid 
stream, meandering through some sequestered vale, whos 
waters tlow smoothly on, hid by the sweet flowers and 
foliage that flourish on its banks, from the vulgar eve, till ut 
cternity 


mingles with the ocean The eye of the poet rare 


ly looks on the world with the gaze of common nund . bur 


Doth glance from h ‘ » onrth 
\ is Imagination bodies forth 
Phe forms of thugs 
! » them to shape ' to airy noth 
A local habitation at nate 
The poet seldom heeds the world ; there 13 no blending « 
thought and feeling, no congeniality of soul between hin 
and the every day mind; therefore, he is by the world toe 


often unheeded, therefore, his “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,” are lightly esteemed by those with whom 
» and, there. 


fore, he is often not only not admured, but even despised 


‘ hance e or circumstance ck oms him to associalé 


in his life time 
he trefos perfume tt and « | 


History furnishes too many instances of the poet, whos¢ 
genius achieved for humself and for his country a never 
dying name, being neglected and scorned by that very 
people, who, years after his death, claimed his fame as na 
tional property, and erected a boastiul show of sculpture 
ongs of lus lyre ; that very pec 
ft hun to all the horrors « 


stone to commemorate the 
ple too, who in his day of lik 
poverty and starvation 


The writings of the poet have a pow: rful effect on na 


tional character; they direct the tone and feeling of tl 


age, they control the pubhe mind, and in other days, they 
have called to peace, or roused to war. Of this our ow 


Waslungton, as well as the reyal commanders, were cor 
scious ; and the opposing chieftains, especially darng th: 
early part of the seven vears’ war, hired the port's pen, t 
operate on the public mind, and not meffectually, as tl 


records of that glorious period inform as. 


What has created such a powerful feeling for the degraded 
Grecks’? the mental glory of her ancient sons, Wha 
makes us revere the memory of the extinct Romar t} 
deeds of thar sone ot Why is Russia, with! 
boundless empire and ler vast resources, ar nie and dt 

sed nation’? her almost entire poverty of lrerary renow 


P 
Let a nation stand lugh as Olympus, for wealth, pu 


grandeur, while literature, the arts and sciences, a1 
vated, she ts comparatively a nation ef barbariar 

What will constitute the pride of our descendants a ¢ 
tury henes Not alone the records of two glorious wa 
but the literary productio t those who are now build 
for our country a bright renown, Why heave we been 
late so rest Europe ’ | terature. WI 
s the taunt exclamation now ne heard, “WW 
reads an .f book Beca manv of our son 
song have eved tor themsely ara the ative land, » 
fame that the proudest of Europe may « lia poet 
pen, a paiiter’s pencil, or an artist's clus mn ad 
charm—an immortality to a mountam, a nver, nay, 


a babbling brook, what might they not do—wil 


not done, ft 4 nation’s character 


Are net Homer and | unpides, the boa ( 
Virgil and Horac of Rom Shakspear md Milton 
England ; Burns and Scott of Scotland ; Anriosto and Tasso o 
Italy ; Cervantes and Calderon of Spa Rag ivd Moli 
of France’ Are they not the boast and pride of thew eo 
tres? Is not them fa nm te y cherished than tl 
pro West monarch’s o avest conqueror’s, and @ 
their names as closely entwined with the national renoy 
Is net i if "| ’ | i l J i 
tonal 
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We have been led into these remarks by the neglect 


American g 


and scorn which, for g 
from Americans. 

} 
we have never appreciated nor rewarded the breathings of}, 


. | 
the American muse, till English critics had pointed out | 


years, 


We have observed, with shame, that || bounded applause, for ber numereus and elegant productions 


nius has met]! with the Morning Courier, m awarding to Norn almost un- 


On the twenty-third of January 1829, Mary Elizabeth Aukin | 
was married, in New-York, to James G. Brocks—a writer | 


their beauties, and commanded us to admire their genius, | as universally known as he is highly appreciated. We need 


We should be mentally, as we are politically, free from || 
foreign thraldom. It is a blot on our escutcheon, that) 
we should await the decision of foreign critics, and be guided || 
by their verdict, regarding the works of our own w ritere. | 
Ww hy should we import opinions, who have the same ability 
to judge as the most favoured nations under the sun? It is 
high time that we should arouse ourselves from this lethargy, 





and learn to judge in matters of taste, as well as in those | 


of weightier import. We have had, and still have, names | 
that future ages will look back to with pride, and glory 
that they were Americans ; but with how much more satis- 
faction would posterity cherish their memories, if this gene- 
ration extended to them that protection and support, w hich | 
would enable them to prosecute with ardour the bent of 
their genius ; that they might bequeath to future ages, works 


that would be a monument of their time, and names that 
of our republic im the memory | 


” 


would “ notch the centurtes 
of succeeding generations ? 


After these preliminary remarks, we shall now come t 


the subject of our sketch. | 
Many Evizaneru Arkin, eldest daughter of the late John 
Aikin, of Dutchess county, was bern in Poughkeepsie, N.Y ,| 
the capital of that county, as near as we ean learn, about the I 
year 1807. Her tather, who was descended trom an anctent || 
Scottish family, after passing with great credit his elementary || 


studies, entered Yale coll oe where he graduated in 170s; and || 


is a reward for his scholastic attainments, was elected a member || 
of the Phi Beta Kappa. On leaving college, Mr. Aikin com- |) 
| 


I 


industry, and bis courteous demeanor, soon clevated him t I 


enced the study of law, in which profession, his talents, his 


the head of the bar in Dutchess county. He was a partner of 


Stephen Hoyt, esq. whois now a resident of this city. Mr | 


Aikin lived esteemed and respected, and died several Tl strains that continue to charm every one capable of ad- 
We understand that since || 
|| she wrote the Rivals of Este, and La Verna, the two long- || 
est productions before th« public, she has completed one } 


ago, deeply regretted, and his memory is still cherished by a} 
large portion of his native state. In early life, Mr. Atkin} 
married Miss Cooke, daughter of the late Mr. Cooke, of Fish 
hill, Dutchess county, N. Y., a gentleman farmer, of large 


In those days a gentleman farmer was as proud a | 
Mr. € ooke was liberal and 


property 
tith 
hind-hearted even teu fault; the oldest and proudest families 


is a baron of the olden time. 


n the state still remember his hospitable mansion, and the late 


Colonel De Veaux used to call hin “the only hospitable man in 
Dutchess county.” During the revolutionary war, Mr. Cooke 
was a stanch tory, He was an advocate of the royal cause ; | 
and to the last hour of his life, many years after our national 
independence was achieved, he never omitted a day, to pray 
for king George II, His daughter, Mrs. Atkin, now resides 
in Gorham, Ontario county, N.Y. Her family consists of 
Mary Elizabeth, the subject of thissketch ; William, who has | 
just Leen admitted to the practice of medicine at Gorham, and 
h ive 


Sarah, whose writings, under the signature of Hixps 
been so universally adiired 

Of the early history of Mrs. Brooks, we know little or no-| 
thing. There is, we presume, little to know 
years were doubtless passed, as the days of childhood are jj 


Her mitantine 


generally passed by those of her sex—in study and seclusion 
At a very early age, as we have been informed, Mrs. Brooks 
evinced a great partiality for reading, especially books of poe 

iry, 
over ‘the songs of other years At what age she commenced 

© the rhyming mood,’ we have not been informed. ‘The first 

production of her muse which she considered worthy of publi- | 
cation—and which came under the review of the writer of this 
—-was a beautiful poem, entitled A Romance,’ 
peared in the Literary Gazette, on the nineteenth of August, 
1326, under the signature of Norw a 


and every amusement of infancy was neglected to pore 


which ap 


Anonymous as it was, | 
its great poetic Seauty called forth trom the editor a wari eulo- 
gium. On the twenty-sixth of the same month, another poem, 
entitled “ Histories,” was also published ; and week after week 
she continued to contribute to that paper. Her writings daily 
unproved in sweetness and in be auty, and the productions of 
her genius elicited 
were made to discover the author's name, still none but her sis 
ter Hinpa, was privy to her secret, till long after her signature 


much applause, Though many inquiries 


wcame distinguished, when by a chance, unnecessary to relate 
here, her name became revealed to the editor and one or two of 
huis most intimate friends. 
tributor to the Literary Gazette, and after its discontinuance, 
to the Morning Courier. 


She still continued « constant con 


Her poetry, as beautiful and varied | 


her own faney thoughts, was extensively copied throughout | banks of Helicon 


| plishments of a lady, 


| sake of the rhyme, and her rhythm flows ‘ 


not pass a comment upon his writings here; for in the 
Lives of the Poets, published with portraits in the Mirror of | 
the twenty-sixth of January 1828, Mr Brooks’s likeness and 


He was one of the original! | 


name bore ac ons pic uous plac ec. 
founders and editors of the Morning Courier, from which jour- 
nal he voluntarily retired soon after its yanction with the En- 


| 


shortly after their marriage, published a volume of poetry, | 
entitled “ The Rivals of Este, and other poems.” 





pe 
Genius, with many minor productions, most of which were 
published several years ago, under the signature of Florio, 
are fromthe pen of Mr. Brooks, and occupy the remainder 
of the volume. 


Since the publication of that volume, Mrs. Brooks has | 


wnitten much, and many of her productions have been pub- 
lished in the daily papers of this city. 


In this place we deem it fitting to give a short sketch ot | 


Mrs. Brooks’s studies and accomplishments, since she ap-| 
peared betore the world as a poetess, and also to express our! 
estimate of her genius. 


quirer, and is now to be semor editor of the Daily Sentinel, a || 
paper on theeve of appearingin thiseity. Mr. and Mrs. Brooks, | 


o ! 
The Ri- || 
vals of Este, from which the book takes its title, with many | 
|minor poems, oceupying one hundred and twenty-seven | 


res, are from the pen of Mrs. Brooks: a poem, entitled 


}is a great recommendation ; 





|| the Union, and nearly every paper, of literary reputation, joined | which she adorns her pictures—an ease, a felicity of touch, 


and a skilful blending of light and shade; yet the drapery, 


| the touch, and the colouring, sometimes render her unmind- 


ful of the theme, which is thereby oc. asionally wrapped in 


obscurity, and makes the reader anxious to move aside the 
gorgeous folds, so much is he charmed by the glimpses he 
obtains of the story. 


Her thoughts partake more of a metaphysical than a de- 
scriptive character ; she indulges not so much in the portrai 


ture of external nature as in the delineation of human pas 


sions. Her descriptions of pride, revenge, ambition, love, and 
hate, are strongly drawn ; and in these more, perhaps, than in 
For one of her 
years, it is a matter of wonder that she has been able to 


ny other of the passions, she has indulged, 
strike with so much terce and skill many of the most se 
cret chords of the heart. 

Though she has not indulged much in description, yet 
her similes are often drawn from the field and forest ; and 
the taste and beauty with wlich she has used them, to illus 
trate and adern her writings, mark hers a mind of uncom- 


| mon force and vigour, and show that she has an eye for thi 


bright and beantiful. 

Mrs. Brooks’s pictures of love are not in the mawkish 
and lack-a-daisical tone, so fashionable now-a-days, whic! 
in her lay they are breathed 
forth in a noble and dignified strain, such as becomes the 
The poetic character of this age 1s 
emphatically that of passion—description has tired, the 


holiness of the passion. 


pastoral no more delights, and the elegiae is too grave 
rhe hundreds of poetasters who have sprouted up in thir 


Of unobtrusive and retired habits, Mrs. Brooks delights | country as well as in England, describe passion, not as it 


more in the seclusion of her study, than in seeking display || 
| jaundiced sight, or as they judge of it with thes morbid 





Her time is) 
passed in unproving her mind, and in giving the forms! 
of things unknown, a shape, alocal habitation, and a name. 


or admiration im the busy rounds of society. 


It is natural to suppose that the congemality between her |) 


mind and that of ber husband, makes her delight in the! 
eagle-soarings of the muse, end she indulges her mood in 


miring the flowers of poesy. 





|| or two other poems of length, and in proper time will doubt- 


less give them to the world. 


Notwithstanding the time that 


She is a proficient in the Freneh and 
Latin languages ; she 1s thoroughly versed in music, and, 
touches the piano with science, taste, and skill; her paint- 
ings (in water colours) of landseapes and flowers have 


jclaimed much admiration—and her deep knowledge of 


botany, has enabled her, by her own pened, to arrange the 
rarest and most beautiful flowers ma large volume to which 
she has given an appropriate titl 

Her course of general reading has been extensive. She 


delights nore tn history, travels, biography, and poetry, than 


jin the imaginative nevel or romance; in one word, from 


what we have heard, and trom what we know, we are con- 
vinced that there is not in the city, nay, in the Union, a lady 


lot herage, who better deserves the title of scholar, than Mrs. 
| Brooks. 


| cause she is free from a bluish tinge ; 


We admire her the more for her attainments, be- 


she never aims ata dis- 


| . 
play of knowledge, and even those most intimately acquaint- 


ed with her, never hear from her lips a word breathed of her 
own productions. 
Before we pronounce any one a poet, we should first} 
know what constitutes poetry—this ts perhaps a truism— 
there are few who do not feel the charm of poetry, but who 
can give a proper definition 
correspond with our estimate. 


We have read many, but none 

Burke has given it the most 
poetical; he says, “poetry is the art of substantiating 
We would de- 


poetry is a description of animated or external 


shadows, and lending existence to nothing. 
fine it thus 
nature, told in figurative, impassioned, yet natural language 

Let cither! 
of these definitions be correct, Mrs. Brooks is a poetess, 


rhyme ts anattribute, not an essential of poetry 


There ts a delicacy of feeling, a refinement of sentiment, a 
deep and impassioned tone, in all her writings, that denote 
a mind full-fraught with poesy. In her style there is no re- 


dundaney, no seeking of round about expressions for the 





s regular as 
rolling water ;” her thoughts breathe, as it were, spontane- 
ously, like the richest and rarest flowers that beautify the) 


There is 


a splendour in the drapery with 


Mrs. Brooks devotes to|! 
her favourite pursuit, she still finds leisure to improve her- |} 
self in the graver, as well as inthe lighter studies and accom- | 


isin nature, but as they sec it through the medium of then 


feelings. In this class we rank Miss Landon. With some 


|| few bright exceptions, this is the age of the affectation ot 


passion, not of passion’s genuine self—and in the excep 

tions we embrace Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. Brooks. 
In many of her poems, Mrs. Brooks has 

strength and nerve beyond the usual power of her sex; her 


shown a 


pictures of blood and battle are sometimes startling, from 
their vividness, their torce, and truth; m short, she has 
written many passages that the bnghtesi of the train of 
song might be proud to acknowledge ; yet again, in others 
she has shown a feebleness that, compared with herself, are 
unworthy of her muse. Her faults, and they are principally 
to be found in the writings that preceded the publication of 
the Rivals of Este, rre 
an inelegance of style, a too frequent use 


a carelessness of construction and 
f adjectives and 
adverbs to qualify her nouns and verbs, which lead us to be 

lieve that she was in the habit of writing rapidly, and bestow 

These 
faults, however, have, with a few exceptions, been avoided 
We may apply to her mind he 


ing no labour afterwards, in revision or correction, 


in her later productions. 
own beautiful couplet . 


= vet dec 
: yete ? 


g as ocean wave 


As things beneath its surface 


parkling 
sieey 
We may add here, that her poems have been copied ex 
tensively in England; and the applause with which thes 
have been received by English critics, has even exceeded 
the approbation bestowed upon them in her native land 
More than one of the first poets of England have writter 
to this country their exalted opinion of ‘ver genius. Severa 
of her songs, too, have been set to music; and we beheve 
there are few ladies who will not find on their pianos thy 
beautiful song of “ O come, iny love, along the sea:” the 
melody ts by Norton. 

Thus far we have regarded Mrs. Brooks only as a poetess 
but she has written many beautiful sketches in prose ; thes: 
were principally published in the Morning Courier, unde 
the They e! 


and like her poetry, were ext‘ nsively copied. 


imed much admiratior 
We 
member them as bright, fancifu', and racy compositions, but 

shape, we are unable to 
This subject, interesting t 


signature of N—a. 
Tt 


not being betore us in a tanci! 
speak of them more critical!) 
us, as doubtless it will be to our readers, has already oce 
pied so much space, that we are unable to give extracts a 
cop ous aswe could wis! ) prove the corretness ol our ver 
dict—to show that our pratse does not exceed her merit 
but we shall tind room lor a few passages, 

Asa specimen of the sublime, a quality seldom seen i 
poetry at the present day, the following Hebrew melods 
equals the best of Byron’s or Moore's : 

x. 17 

From the halls of our tathers in anguish we fled 

Nor agaw ts marble re-echo our tread 

For a breath like the s:roe has blasted our name 

And the frown of Jehovah bas crushed 


leremiah 


wi 


us in shame 
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His robe was the whiri« sod, his voice was the thunder, 
And earth at bis footst-p was riven asunder ; 

The mantle of midnight hav’ shrouded the sky, 

But wi knew where He stood by the flash of his eye. 





Oh, Jadah! how long must thy weary ones weep, 
Par, far from the land where their forefathers sleep ; 
Tlow long ere the glory that brightened the mountain 
Will welcome the exile to Siloa’s fountain ? 


To support our position, that she has shown a strength | 
ind nerve beyond the usual power of her sex, we quote the 
two following verses from one of her minor poems : 


Rush on, rush on, thou fathomiess thou deep and tameless flood, 
Thou gush of passions, hopes, sud fear-, rush on to il! ur good 
Fain would [ woo the apathy, more icy than the chain 

That only flings its fetters o'er the surface of the main. 





Rut no; go ask the torrent why it bolds its fierce career, 

Ask the red bolt that c'eaves the sky, what points its pathway here 
Then ask that chainless tite of heart, in its first gush warm and free, 
What sweeps its wild aad wayward course to the wave of Eternity 


To the third stanza of “ The Rivals of Este,” which gues 
1 fanciful description of Italy, we refer, for the beauty ot 
her colouring and the felicity of her touch. We recom- 
inend our readers to the volume; we have no room to 
copy it. 

The description of the fight between Este and his rival, 
2 in forcible and impassioned language ; it is a picture ol 
hlood and battle. 


Vet see! what sabre eweepe before him 
What eye of 
Borne on the fury of the 
With hostile trent they r unite— 
Tt was the grapple fierce and strong 
Ot deep and unforgiven wrong 
The clasp of injury and hate 
Above the ruins they create 
With arm to arm, and bre 
Unyrelding, motionless they rest- 
But frowning brow, and swelling ver 
The close, . 
The hp compresse 
lold struggle, desperste beiow— 
Nor shout, nor shrick taunting wo 
Nor curse, nor agony was heard 
Till wavering, reeling to and fro, 
Together bound, down, down they g 
Headlong upon the ground below 
More furious grew the combat then, 
As either strove to mse agern 
The sabre stee! flashed quick between 
Skilful to fathom or to screen 
Till falee for once—and from the side 
4of Este gushed the crimson tide 

Now yield’ 


>is Maslung o'er him ? 
fight, 









ist to brea 


convulsive strair 
gathering claw 


more ¢ 





th 





| 
| 
} 








never '"'—Este sau 
And as the sullen words he sped, 

Ifis nerveless hand e-sayed to grasp 
The steel that trembled in his clasp 





Hie tollowing is a beautiful and pathetic passage ; it is 


poken by the love-sick nunin La Verna 
My life has been one fevered sweep 
OF passion o’er my soul 
While phantoms in that sullen keep, 
Uproused them from thetr fitful slee 








“ Scarce one light echo woke to sound.” 
“ And steps as light as music tall 
“ To catch the voice of love.” 
* It comes, when summer shies are Sright, } 
On the laugh of the morning breeze 


* And eves ave dim, and furrows now 
“ Have cradled many a care; 

* And lights flash sunshine on the brow, 
“ To wake but shadows there ” 





“Come when the ocean wave, fiercely driven, 
“ Meets the red bolt ere launched from its heavet 


| 


and beautiful 


So stiil, and pale 

“ Even as the visioned phantasy 

Crossing the weary heart to cull 

“A poppy wreath tor memory.” 

* Life is for me a broken tone.” 
Without much pains we might go on and multiply such 
£ Pp’) 

passages of surpassing beauty, ull the taste pall with very 
|nchness, but we desist, recommending, in the strongest 
terms, those who have not yet read Mrs. Brooks's poems 


to hasten to the mental banquet which she has spread 








‘for them. - 
{ — . = 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
} r We trust we are pardonable for feeling a little sell- 
present number ot the 


complaceney on presenting the 
Mirror to our readers. It is original throughout ; for even 
Horn’s beautiful melody, which ennches the last page, 1s 


now published for the first time 

Absence of mind.—It is a generally reecived opmnon, that 
absence of mind ts a frailiy attending profound knowledge, 
or We 


question in this pace; but will, nevertheless, venture an 


uncommon gemus. do not intend to discuss the 


opinion, that it is more freque ntly the result of a weak un- 
Many ot 


derstanding, or a long seclusion trom active life. 


the greatest scholars have undoubtedly had their eee: 


tricities, but these have been much exaggerated ; or, if they 


have ever actually occurred, have probably taken plac: 
in the history of less wise and distinguished persons. New 
It is 


who was in the habu of 


ton has been saddled with many a dunce’s blunders, 
said, that having a favourite cat, 
coming into his study, he cut a large hole m the door m 
order to save himself the trouble of nsing to admit her; 
but, remembering afterwards, that she had a couple ot 
kittens, he added two little holes for their especial ac- | 
commodation. 
back the grate when the fire became too warm tor his con- 


He also called upon his servant to move 
venience ; and it is related that once, while apparently ls- 
tening to the remarks of a lady, he took her hand very 
gravely, as if about to pop the tenderest of questions ; but, 
instead of placing it upon his heart, or pressing it to bis lips, 











! 


{ coming all great | 


The Rerised Statules.—We have heard much t alk re spect 
The clerks of the different court< 
of the 


urt justices move with the 


| 
jing the “ Revised Statutes 


| Wear rather grave faces at the mention Revised Sta 


tutes.” The ward « lowness be 


wh imav be seen behind their desks 


im 
Re 
that they positively « 


Revised Statutes 


diving into the ised Statutes; and the lawyers profess 
' 


lo not Know, forthey have scarcely looke« 
Landlords inquire how they 


Revised Statutes ;" 


through the 
ire to collect their rent by the ind a poos 
man gravely asked us, the other day, uf proceedings of court 
imprisonment for debt, lottery-offices, and lawyers, were not 
pretty much abolished by the “ Revised Statutes 

Great alterations have certainly been effected ; and for the 
who have not hac 


benetit of those an opportunity of giving 


them an attentive perusal, we enumerate afew of the leading 
1 he 


yes with the men 


ir 


hereafter to be admitted to equal prvi 

Whiis- 

kers are abolished, except as heretnafter provided; any person 
I I 


} 1 bond to the congress of t! 


sh ta) 


tts ladies 


mal y vote and hold all offices 





vearing thu ill execute ‘ 


saltie 


United States, in the penalty of 


i hundred thousand dollar 


onditioned that such person ts tame and will not bite. The 
Indians are to be mvited to erect a settlement in this eity, and 
ill that part of New-York lying south of Canal-street and 
Chatham-square, and between the North and East rivers, i 
jto be appropriated to therr accommadation. An university t 


jto be established for the purpose of educating children by 
jsteain, for which a patent has been granted to professor Fin 
! 1 doubt that the 


my 
fall the arts and sciences with all the polite aecon:plishment: 
' 


Engine Tt is now placed ml cours: 


iv be eflected by the time they arnve at the age of sewen 

| vears The great well is to be dug wn Thirteenth-street, until 
t comes out on the other side of the globe, in which case a 

communication ts to be established by means of buckets and 


ur-halloons with the inhabitants of Russia mn Asin, by which 
jitis confidently expected a glorious supply of water will be 
obtained from the Pacitic ocean, and several ships of the ling 
Jhave been despatched for the purpose of negotiating a treaty 
with the emperor of China 
The late Mr. Gilfert.—Every om knows the immense d 

ference between the estimation mm wluch a tentherate au 
thor’s works are held ty himself and by the publu ; but 


jthis different way of viewing the same subject is, perhaps 
never exhibited with so much dramatic effect as between 
the author of a play and the manager of a theatre, One 

this species of writers presente d a sort of a tragedy to th 
late Mr, Gailtert, 
way, believed one opera at any time better than ten trag 


who, though a man of great talent in | 














Pe mpc aeaeiiiet en he proceeded forthwith to introduce her little finger into thes, looked upon Mozart as a en ater man than Shak spear 
Finds in the ocean depths a gr his pipe, for the purpose of knocking out the ashes. Put}, and liked the ** ih try of sound” better than any other po 
Phas 5 -enrtiy Sen ga sara | these are idle reports. The biographer of Sir Isaac Ne wton} ty Whatever. The author exanined the bottom of tl 
“lumber in vo'celess apathy states, that “ notwithstanding his anxious care to avo |tulls every morning, expecting to see his play announced a 
i atecen theta ane by, every occasion of breaking his intense application to study, forthe ommng © th 3 ne a4 se vy, mene ~ ' ys dresscs, at 
Remy ee: ead ego at — he was ata great distance from being steeped in ptulosophy ; |) decorations,” but Looke my as Pine roll ame. till at Ta 
Bur fos ane won ; . on the contrary, he could lay aside his thoughts, though en- |) Wane impatient, be called at the Bowery theatre, asked ty 
a. mao ch rn Hh — gaged in the most intricate researches, when his other oc- || Speak with Mr Giltert 7 d inquired tte “ co wa oy 
For ever burning in the bear - cupations required it; and, as soon as he had leisure, re- state of forwardne What picee saul Mr. G. Thy 
The} mn then I at oa oa wk sume the subject at the point where he bad left off.” author gave the naine, When Mr.G, looking at him over | 
And I “a hole brepciecp er miei In 1696 he obtained, through the influence of his friends, || Spect™ les, said he knew nothing about it; but added, by way 
A par at last it tramphe here the office of warden of the mint, and, three years after. || of consolation, that he believed it was lost. “ Lost !" exclaim 
Tie following is one of the many poems wiireh have ap-|! was appointed master; he applied himself prom tly to ed the author, who expected some dreadful nvulsion « 
peared in the daily papers, since this volume was published. | the duties of his occ upation, and was of signal service when | "eture would attend such a catastrophe as the loss of hu 
Ht will appeal forcibly to many a heart : the money was called in to be re-coined. He was not dis- | "agedy ‘lost! my tragedy fost! impossible.” Mr, G 
STANZAS tinguished by any eccentricities, but was in co npany afla who thought it was no such serous matter, seemed rathe 
T art gone, thou loved and lovely one."—~ Br ble and candid, and thought ne ither his merit nor his re pu- || irprised by this burst of tragic passion, a id by way of 
' ee ee es bomen et tation sufficient to excuse himself from the duties of social | allaying it, beckoned the author inte his private room, wher: 
Mi stood enwrapped im fairy light— life. How much credit, therefore, these ile stories deserve, acting upon the supposition that one play was just as good 
manne 4 nate areless chord every reader can judge ; but there is one related of Kant, as another, he pointed to a | ile of about fifty unread or re 
ae wh pee 4 seibier Gute the German philosopher, which is amusing, and tolerably | jected dramas, a id as a compensation, requested the author 
a ns — well authenticated. From a!l accounts, he must have been | a5 he expressed tt, to“ take lus pick!” 1 ius only mad 
The snerry lights Gasbed sunshine the a singular personage. He has written, “like brave men, Matters worse, when Mr. G., desrous of terminating th 
And hearts were there in primal gli long anc well,” but ina style so entirely original, that a) business handsomely, made what he thought a most gen 
. aa _— dictionary was published in Germany, ex lusively te illus. tous offvr, by desiring hun to accept a five-act in return to 
Chere cushed the stream, there blushe trate the meaning of his expressions. his three-act play, “ or by ,» continued he, using an ex 
Re affection’ hall wed ~ He was walking to and fro one night at Leipsic, wrapped lamation not proper to be repeated, “you may take two 
fun @haae — somes saesieacniec in profound cogitations. The bright moonlight streamed down | of them!” ‘The author, who h id an elevated opmion of him 
)h, paried far! yet faney’s chain through the trees, and cast their long distinct shadows across | self, and thought “lis words were sparks of uanortality, 
uh aienee ation y o< od the path, The ec mpany observed the professor striding!) was about to reply im high dudgeon, when, on turning then 
Ob meet me there! wil along, mattentive to all surrounding circumstances. While over, the name of lis own piece met his view. He took it up 
We cannot find further space for extracts of ° we hus course lay on the plain, which was bnght in the moon- | put it in his pocket, buttoned his coat, looked superciliou 
shall now content ourselves with a few detached thoughts, shine, he moved very much in the method of the rest of his hemmed, and wished Mr. G. a good morning Baron Ve 
sclected trom her volume—they are sparkling ge: fellow-creatures, but whenever he crossed the shadow of a! Carlos,” as Giltert: was trequently « d, returned the sali 
He stood, the only thing of breata.” tree, he leaped over it, with much exertio “Why, man,” tation, expressing, at the sam time, i surpuse, tha 
Breathless as fond affection keeps said one of his tnends, “ what are you jumping about here! any gentleman « 1 be foolish enowgh to neglect the 
Her sileot watch prentchrames sie for. at such a rate I cannot conceive pled Kant,) opportunity of gett on roa raged 
Many s Wright sat Sages mere how you pass over these ditches with so muc : tor o4 
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Wher sor -row spreads the ve - nom'’d dart, And = rends the love 
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lorn mai - den’s he 




















And renéds the love lorn mai- den'sheart, Soft mu - sic 
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‘. with ber «il - ver sound, Can lull the pain and 
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hen picasure beams, and hope 


How light the joyous moments fly 


Soft nrusic lends her dearest aid, 


» south and cheer the lovelor 


Then dwell with me, & 





THE DRAMA. || what was going on; a feeling of desolation weighed down|| 
| their spirits, and many gertlemen sought relief in tobacco.! 
They laughed not, neither did they applaud; for applause | 


Tur. christmas holidays spread cheerfulness and testivity 
wer private circles, and created dulness and desertion mj We nuld have seemed an insult, and laughter a mockery. One 
publie places, the theatres especially. Good cating and)| persen indeed once, and once only, broke the solemn silence! 
irinking, and bad vocal, and worse instrumental music are!) by unthinkingly clappmg his hands together ; but it sounded 


prevalent all around, and their united attractions are too || 80 abrupt and startling, and reverberated so dolefully through 
powerful for the sons and daughters of 
head against. For these two ov three weeks past, when we! 


ave stepped into the Park on an evening, nothing worthy || WET lounging discontentedly about the lobbies with their 


: name of an audience has been visible. A few triendless, |hands in their pockets ; and of the two door-keepers, one was 


nvitationless-looking individuals, to be sure, were gathered i. sleep, the other buried in profound reflection. 
‘ogether, or rather distributed around, like waguld? visits, or|| 


plums in a boarding-school pudding, “ few and tar between.” | favourites with the public, have for the most part mad their 


Even the regular actors of the theatre, old and deserved 


Che performers seemed to fecl the unkindness of the public ;|annual appeal in vain. Mrs, Sharpe, who deserves a real,| 


Mrs. Sharpe’s laugh had lost its gaiety, and Me. Woodhull || benetit, if ever woman deserved one, though not neglected, 
ormed and swore in a more modulated tone of voice than||Was by no means patronized to the extent she merits, 


The fact is, the drar 
year about this time. 


Union, and this is the s 


na is invariably at a low ebb ever 
Theatricals in New-York depen: 


more upon strangers than those of any other city in th 


eason when scarcely any are present 


| The country merchants have taken up their winter quarter 
|m their respective villages, and the southern belles, beaux 


‘and men of business, 


‘'Thespis to make | the empty boxes, that he looked a good deal alarmed and ajjon to milder latitudes. 
little ashamed of what he had done. Two or three critics’) busily employed with balls, concerts, and private partie- 


have, like birds of passage, passe: 
The inhabitants too, have bee 


and thus the theatre is deprived of its principal means + 


support. The worst of the season is, however, over, and 


visible change for the 


better is now taking place Mr 


Austin will shortly commence an engagement, and no one 1 


more deservedly a favourite with the public than this delight 


ful songstress. To say that Mrs. Austin warbles like a night 


ingale, would not now convey any definite idea, for the san 


|}thing is said of every 


singer that makes a noise ; but the 


3 his went when a full house witnesses his misdeeds ; Mr.|| although Shakspeare and Forrest were put in requisition to|/ @Xpressive word warble is peculiarly applicable to the rici 
}eombination of sounds that this lady occasionally pour 


Barnes twisted his face but once where he used to twist it) furmsha rational evening’s amusement. The only thing that 
twiee, and Mr, Barry’s pleasant smile withered toa sardonic |has been decidedly encouraged was Mr. Barnes’s goose ; and 
min. «Mr. Rie hings was the only one whose spirits seemed | this actor really deserves much credit for his profound insight 

iatouched, and his action was as impressive, and his emphasis ||into human nature. Deeply impresse sdwith the truth of that | 
13 correct as ever. (By the way, Richings is improving | truest of all proverbs, that * birds of a feather flock together,” 


wondertully in comedy—his tragedy is still a very des-||he produced on the stage a goose of extraordinary dimen-' 
trnetive business.) The serious parts of the play went off | sions, which attracted to the theatre a numerous assemblage 
very naturally, but in the comic scenes it was hard work to |of friends, admirers, and relatives of that interesting bird ;|| 
be facetious and merry. The audience evidently sympa-||thus adding one more to the many examples of the uncom- || No subscription received for a less period than one ye 
red with the actors, and took a melancholy interest in'}mon soundness of tlie above adage 


forth, and some of her 


notes are in truth most mellitluo 


and bird-like. The spring campaign, it is said, will be opened 
with more than ordinary vigour. ‘ 
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